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Institutional Strategies in Comparative 
Educational Administration 
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“ 
This report will review certain problems of international 
transfer of technology in the field of administration of higher 


education within the context. of current theory about change, , 
processes, and will examine the case of one university's programs 
in this area. Through the analysis of one operational training 
model, selected aspects of change theory age illustrated, and 


questions are identified which will ee! further study. 


Historical Perspectives 


Writers and practitioners in the field of administration, 
whether the area is business or educational administration 
specifically, acknowledge our heritage of technology: the 
domestication of animals, agriculture, irrigation systems, food 
preservation, writing, clocks, printing, computers, and language it- 
self. Following discovery or invention, a particular technology is 
"transferred: or "diffused" through various means. Historical 
transfer mechanisms include migrations, invasions, trade and other 
economic interchange, travel and exploration, and educational 
exchanges. These broad areas of technological development and 
transfer are continually studied by historians and other scholars, 
interested in man's intellectual and cultural development. : 

“Scientific studies of "change processes" in human institutions 
haye become common only in recent decades’. Analysis of techniques 
ef Eransferring technologies into different cultures has moved €rom 
the generally economics-driven concerns of colonial powers of the 


last several centuries to the post-World War II period of world 
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development in which one can hope for: larger elenents of humanitarian 
values mixed with the ever-present search for physical survival and 
economic benefit. The role of education in assisting other nations 
to develop their social structures and resources has been a highly 
visible one in most "international development" programs sponsored 
by the United States since 1945, vhethér the major wurBese as’ to help 
create new total systems to educate children, youth, and adults or to 
prepare trained personnel for seeps egonomic or governmental aise 
And while stadies of educational administration in terms of systems 
theory and organizational theory (for example) are common in the 
United States, similar studies comparing administrative systems 
and procedures of oe ere nations are of relatively recent origin. 
From the mass of relevant literature are now emerging specific types 
of knowledge which can serve both as bases for implementation of 
administrative technologies and as generators of hypotheses for 
further study of change Srewbepies and processes. | 

The need to have culturally favorable conditions in order for 
the transfer of technology to be successful (except in those cases 
involving coercion) is recognized by current writers, although enough 
failures can be associated with lack af understanding of this factor 
to indicate that it is not necessarily obvious. Kast and Rosenzweig 


(1979) provided an interesting analysis of the common values 


through which science, ‘technology, the Protestant ¢thic, and 


capitalism have coexisted -- values often assumed by North Americans 
and Europeans, but not necessarily by people in other parts of the 
world. These values include "emphasis on rationality, empiricism, ; 
a utilitarian mentality, the view of humanity's need to utilize 
the resources of nature for personal betterment here on earth and 


for -the glory of God, and the importance placed on knowledge. and 


1 5 Sis . ae 
literacy" (p, 32). .Lederer and Burdick (1955) in The Ugly American j 


described numerous failures and occasional successes of transfer 
efforts by Americans in Southeast Asia; recognition of local values, 
local needs, and local realities, with a resulting willingness to Z 


permit adaptations (rather than insisting on adoption), appeared to 


ate ~ . oe « ™ » 
be the. significant difference between success afid. failure. Ae 


(The purposes for which international transfer.of technology 
— ‘ i 
is undertaken in the first place are not addressed here. Carnoy 


(1974), for example, argues that,United States assistance to foreign 


~~ ‘ 
countries for economic and social development -- specifically 
including educational assistance -- is motivated primarily by a 


“ruling class" drive for a colonial “empire” with its resulting 
business profits. Views such as his are not accepted in this , 
study; benefits accrue in many places at various levels, to both 


participating groups.) 
Definitions of Technology 


Definitions of "technology" range from "application of 
scientific knowledge to practical purpose" to others recognizing the 
interplay between technical knowledge, processes, and complex social 
Organizations. Kast and Rosenzweig (1979) expand 
their definition to include physical manifestations such as tools 
and machines, intellectual processes used in solving problems 
and securing desired outcomes, organizational technology or techniques 
used in the transformation of inputs into outputs, and social 
technology or the bringing together of material, human, and informa- 
tional resources necessary to accomplish complex tasks. Sigurdson 
(1977) in discussing te¢hnology transfer in the ihternational arena, 


refers to technology as "the systematic use of all technical 
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knowledge, methods, and operations in the control of nature; technology 
and social organization overlap insofar as technology usually 
incorporates administrative systems and work organizations 


Technology never exists in isolation; it is product-embodied or 


process-embodied and;--in-varytng degrees, person-embodied, as it 
always exists in someone's mind." (p. 299) Ree, 
Technology is task related; it is the way in ahich organizational 
members carry out their tasks; the methods, techniques, equipment, 
‘ and principles used to carry out the work. Administrative 
‘ technology is. then, at one level the way in which administrative 
r tasks are carried suit, For example, planning as an administrative 
task may involve the collection of survey data from members of the 
faculty. The methods and techniques used to carry out the 
collection and analysis of thesedata represent technologies. On 
a second level, technology includes principles which guide | 
administrative behavior; such as the statement that "decisions are 
improved when they are based upon relevant information," Such 
principles, when they become guides for administrative action, 
become part of the organization's technology and lead to techriiques 
and methods for carrying out organizational tasks. Related to 
principles, but on a higher level, are theories, which wheff used 
as guides to. administration, also represent organizational technology. 
Theories are explanations of the effects which some organizational 
factors have on others. An explanation that "behavior in an 
organizational setting is a function of the needs of the individual 
and the rewards available to that individual through participation 
in the organization" is a technology. This explanation or theory 
may lead to principles and specific ways of carrying out 
organizational tasks. 
) 
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HE Heese interest in an organization are technologies and tasks- 
utilizing technologies which are directed toward regeneration of 
technology, that is, improvement of the /technology of the organization. 
Such technologies, involved in research and develppment tasks, 

8 
typically are directed toward improving the efficiency and effect~ 
iveness of the organization, or in revision of organization goals. 
The research-and development activities referenced are those which 
“concentrate on the field of administration and management, not those 
which are related to the broader research and instruction mission of 
the university, although some of the latter may also apply. 

In -summary, examples of technology in administration would. 
include computer hardware, software, other machines, plinnivg 
procedures, scheduling procedures, controlling procedures, 
accounting and budgeting processes, market-research surveys, personnel 
selection and training procedures, etc. Kast and Rosenzweig (1979) in 
analyzing the applications of technology in universities separate 
"academic" from "administrative" technology, relating the former 
term to the instructional process. Administrative technology is 
classified in four principal areas: academic administration (the 
organization and functioning of the academic staff); administration 
of student personnel services (selection, admission, and scheduling 
of students, and the recording of their achievements); business 
administration (accounting, auditing, reporting, and budgeting 
control; receipt, custody, and disbursement of monies; investment Pin 
of funds; purchasing; management of auxiliary and service activities, 
operation and maintenance Of institutional plant; selection and 
promotion of nonacademic personnel; and administration of staff 
benefits program); and public relations (relationships with press, 
radio and TV, alumni, solicitation of funds, maintenance of contact 
with possible donors and with legislatures). ‘ 

ri 
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Sigurdson (1977 ) defines iiteéhnvlogy transfer" as "the 
communication and adoption of technology in an: enterprise, 
industry, economic sector, or region" (p. 299). Studies of the change 
process note that changes are preceded by conditions favoring 
their adoption; one Sbutous example -- awareness of the i cea 
under review -- is in the present study sonmideva one level of 
transfer itself (followed by utilization and effectiveness). 
Sigurdson has summarized the mechanisms for transfer of technologies - 
often used in international eee bared the flow of published 


information, such as technical journals and books; foreign travel 


of students, engineers, and scientists; and technical aid and 


cooperation programs arranged by governments. Goulet (cited by 


Sigurdson) differentiates between technology transfer and technical 
assistance (which are often incorrectly used synonymously), and 
identifies six modes of transfer of technology, including direct 
investment by a large corporation into its subsidiaries, patent 
agreements, licensing agreements, servicing contracts, provision of 
trating, and supply of technical manuals and instructions. Goulet 
further subdivides transfer mechanisms into "direct" (recipient is in 
direct contact with suppliers of technical knowledge) and "indirect" 
(an énterprise in an "advanced" country plays an intermediary role 

in the transfer process by providing a "package" of technical 


knowledge to the recipient). 


Perspectives on the Change Process 
What can be changed in organizations and in the way organizations 
carry out their work? The definition of an organization typically 


includes reference to goals and coordinated activities of the 
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members of:the organization. The goals or purposes of an organization 
could be altered; the structure, both formal and informal,‘could 


be changed; the tasks that are required, as well as the methods, 
tools, and procedures used to carry out the tasks could be , 
amended. Additionally, the people who work in the organization 

could change in terms af value, attitudes, knowledge and skills. 

These properties of organizations - goals, tasks, structures, 
technologies, «and people~are. clearly interdependent. A change in;:~” 
technology in an educational institution, such as that involved in © 
automating the student registration system, could alter staff structure 
and task. A change in goals would be accompanied by a response in 
task, structure and technology. Technological change is just one 
aspect of change; as one seeks to alter fechiolosy; one should be 
cognizant of the impact such changes will have on other aspects of 

the organization: Further, the change agent should realize that a 


technological change may be precipitated by a change in another 


component of. the organizational system. 


Strategies of Change 


Chin and Benne (1976) identify three categories of strategies 
for effecting change. The first of these they identify as empirical- 
rational strategies. These strategies are based on the assumption 
that humans are rational and that they will follow their rational 
_self interest, once this self interest is revealed. Change will be 
adopted if it can be rationally justified through the presentation 
of new information. Empirical-rational strategies are likely those 
used most frequently and include general education, personnel selection 
and replacement, and consultants whose primary function is the presen- 


tation of information. 


ee 


The siapeinia SeeUe of strategies, labeled normative: reeducative, 
accept the ‘rationality assumption, but farther are built’ upon the 
RUsUnE ESSN that human activity is supported by sociocultural norms. 


ae 


Change in: behavior occurs only when normative ‘orientations change 

and new orientations take their place. ‘Change processes, then, focus 
on changes in attitudes, values and relationships, as well as on 
knowledge and rationale. . 


“Power forms the basis for thezthird group of strategies, labeled 


power -coercive. Those with less power are influenced to follow-the 
directives of those with greater amounts of power. The, strategy 
frequently involves establishing legal or administrative authority 
as a basis for change. . ‘ 

The basic change strategy utilized in most educational institutions 
falls into the category of empirical-rational strategies. While, there 2 
might be some acknowledgement of normative avientabtones most graduate 
education programs ‘do not take full account of such orientations and 
are not directed at changes in this orientation 50 much as they are 
toward kiguledee and skill development. in international programs, 
however, consideration of normative orientations takes on added 
importance, both in the denecenunt of which knowledges and skills are 
legitimate to be transmitted and in paving the way for new technologies 
which may not initially be seen as legitimate. Power as a strategy for 
change is rarely utilized by educational institutions, but governments 
and other authorities may require participation in certain educational 
programs. Once knowledge and skill are transmitted to those in programs, 
the application of the transferred skills within the resident 


organization could take place utilizing strategies in any of the three 


categories. 
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Factors Associated with: Successful Change 


The assessment of change processes may include study of the 
organizational problem to be addressed, the change proposed, as well 
as the characteristics ofthe change agent, internal structures, and 
external environments or forces. Various theories of change, which 
attempt to explain suseoestul change strategies, reference one or 
perhaps several of these factors. Dunn and Swierczek (1977) 
formulated several hypotheses derived from change theories existing 
in the literature. - Their retrospective analysis included 
consideration of 67 change studies. The results of their analysis 
did not overwhelmingly support change theories tested; only th#ee of 
the eleven hypotheses they presented were supported. Their results” 
support the use of collaborativé modes of intervention, modes in 
which the change agent and the sponsor set goals mutually. 
Collaborative change -has been dlecisesa by Bennis (1973) 
and Clark (1975). Additionally Dunn and Swierczek found evidence to 
support the hypothesis that change efforts in which the change agent 
has a participative orientation will be more successful than those in 
which non-participative orientations are Sytdencad a participative 
orientation is one in which the fogus is on increased involvement of 
organizational members, so as to release their full human potential 
(Clark, 1972). The third hypothesis for which Dunn and Swierczek 
found support was that change efforts employing standardized strategies, 
which involved high Hivels of participation will be more successful 
than those which involve low levels of participation. 

All three of these hypotheses, then, emphasize a humanistic 
approach; they focus on the way the change agent interacts With the 
organization aid the extent to which organizational members participate 


in the change process. 
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The research of Dunn and Swierczek did not take place in a cross- 
cultural context; it is not unreasonable to expect that the results 
would be replicable in different cultures and in studies of cross- 


cultural change processes, but, of course, this conjecture needs to 


_be validated. It is interesting to note that the hypothesis whichydid 


include reference to cross-cultural ‘Change was not, supported. as 
hypothesis stated that change efforts in which the change agent is 
internal to thé organization’ and sndttvencus 46 the society in which 
the change efforts are undertaken will be more successful than those 
in which the change. agent is external and nonindigenous. Of course 
this hypothesis does not refer to the extent of edltiteal. Giowledes’ \ 
and sensitivity possessed by the change agent, be the change agent \ 
Madigenpiis or non-indigenous. , | 
F, Collaborative and participative change strategies would appear 
Ee be classifiable as ae ROL RTE as presented 
by Chin and Benne (1976), rathef than as empirical-rational strategies. 
Collaboration and participation would of necessity involve understanding 
and conetdsvatien of the norms, values and phildsophies extant in the 
individuals and cultures represented. While knowledge about culture is 
necessary to the consideration of exe factors in the formulation of 
change strategies, it is no guarantee that consideration will take 
\ ae 


place. This could be Deak why the hypothesis concerning indigenous 
change agents was not supported. . 
University of Houston Programs Pin GO’ 
_The University of Houston has in recent decades participated ina: 
number of international educational programs. Some of those in 
- which the University's volleys: of Ecucact on faculty have been active 


in the last ten years include a program of assistance in university 
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reform in Brazil, graduate programs “din school administration (and 
‘« other areas) for staffs, of Department of Defense- Overseas Dependents 
Schools and American or International schools in 1 Europe and in the 
Near East/South Asia (NESA) region; and graduate programs for faculty’ 
sid administrators at several Mexican universities. The goals for 
_j-most of these programs included improvement in both instruction te: Bes” 
Pe development and improvement of faculty and staff, revision of 
cuspiew tind ‘and’ in administration (institutional reorg@hization, 
Amprevenene. of management techniques, prosessioned development of 
r eo § 


individudl administrators). 


’ Two of the most extensive programs . dealt primartly with higher 


: education administration. ‘Through a contract with the Brazilian 


“ : \ 


Council of Rectors (i.e., presidents of Brazilian universities), 
\ supported by the United States Agency for International Development 


(USAID), the University of Houston served as a central agent to 
develop and Sjnahiaten training programs by. which Brazilian 
universities could improve their organization and administration. This. 
program was begun. in 1969 following other: successful University of 


Houston- Brazil endeavors and continued PRERHEN 1972. While not designed 


specifically in terms of change process theory, it relied heavily on 
the kinds of mechanisms: noted by Sigurdson (1977), sigh. as information 


transfer by. courses, workshops , and published fhaterials: on- site 
# xy , : 
ie observation of successful institutional models ; and consultant visits. 


sy 


“In veutrospect the model appears to have used primarily Chin and Benne! s 


(1976) normative- reeducative . ibesiomae Le although also relying on “* 


the. fetonal= -enipirical and ‘to a lesser. extent power - coercive 


+ \ 


< ” (prégeht because. ‘of government | mandates for reform). strategies. ; 


_ Dozens of adninistrators at various. levels, “representing most 


‘aes 


-Brazilian universities, visited Houston and/or other United States and 
‘Latin American universities; in-addition, most Brazilian universities 
received consulting visits from United States administrators. Since 


r 


the program was only one element in a Brazilian national, 
move for change, attributing specific chamtges to this source : 
becomes difficult and in most cases impossible. Follow-up discussions, 
correspondence, and exchange visits indicate that numerous present 
administrative techniques began at that tine, such as sophisticated 
institutional planning processes, better widiivation ok a human and 
finanedal “essources because of better allocation procedures, 

improved design and operation of physical facilities, ~and 
reorganization both through unifying city cial alg and 
establishing special-purpose branch campuses ‘in outlying dreas. 

The most intensive program op@rating at the present time, and 

the focus of attention in this report, is the Cooperative Graduate 
Education Bouyer ey between the University ' ‘of Houston Boe and the ° 
Autonomous: ‘Whiversity of uuadelayare (UAG) which was ‘attiatad in 
1974. Original program goals for UAG included improvement of ~ 
‘instruction and administration; «the UH goal'’s were multi-cultural 
experiences for faculty, and students (including future school - 
administrators and bilingual teachers) Pica research’ wcnartunieawes 

A comprehensive evaluation of all elements of the program is still 
awaited, although an excellent summary to date was recently made by - 


Romo (1979), ‘(For example, detween July: 1974 and December 1978, 


sixty- five UAG faculty and administrators parvicipated in either : 
;, Master oF doctoral ~level courses; forty-two ‘MEd. degrees were 


awarded by the University of Houston; five Ed.D. degrees either have, 


é 


_ information ‘and communicating that information appropriately. Since 


particular set of organizational problems; consequently the changes 


knowledge imparted in the program* could be assessed directly 
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Bten completed or are imminent, and nineteen more are expected 

to be completed in 1979-80; thirty-five University of Houston 
faculty participated in teaching. UAG has Ow begun its own 
master's degree program with ninety-two students currently enrolled | 
fae many Latin American nations, and is beginning a joint graduate 
program between UAG svi the cathwiic. university of’ Petropolis, 


Brazil, modeled after the UH-UAG agreement.) , oo 


Evaluation of Technological Change 

‘ The most critical technology in the field of management is 

knowledge, knowledge of the- ENGORY. and practice of: administration. 

Technology as hardware becomes important only to the extent that 

a5 usetal dy capturing and synthesizing data into usable 

these are processes for which, automated data processing: Syehens are 
a) 


especially useful, the computer becomes an important management 


technology. . 


‘The UAG program was-not directed toward the solution of any 


and effects which result from the program were not anticipated in any 
particular area. The program’ included a range of content directed 


toward the expansion.of management understandings and skills. The 


RT OUE I soe example, course final examinations, -but a better measure 
of program effectiveness would be in the later use. of. the knowledge 
“ ‘ 


in the identification and resoiutivn of management problems and the: 


subsequent impact. which this utilization attained 


A} 
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The evaluation of change resulting from ‘the UAG-UH program utilized 


a framework presented by Spuck and Bozeman (1978). This framework 


. 


includes the dimensions of functioning, utilization and effect. 
Functioning is concerned with the potential for action; the know- 

ledge, attitudes and skills which have been transmitted. Evaluation’ 

of functioning seeks to answer-the question: Are people and hard- 

ware systems capable of carrying out sdwinistrative and management 
functions? Utilization focuses attention on the application of he 
technology to the solution of administrative problems. What evidence ar 
exists that knowledge is being applied as a part of organizational 

change? Effect pavers to the results or outcomes of the utilization: 

What are the personal and aeeuia SaGoneT oncanuence’ of the 


application of knowledge, skill or attitude? As is evident, the — 


framework is. hierarchical. ‘In order to achieve effect, there must. 


of have’ been prior utilization, based upon still earlier knowledge 


in technologies transmitted through the program. -: 


acquisition. A primary objective of the evaluation, then, is to 
assess ‘program impact at the second and third levéls of" the 


4 a . . . 
evaluative framework and attempt to ground the effects, of utilization’ 
$ z J, d rt 


In addition to the investigation of functioning, utilization ant 


effect, an “examination was made of factors whee were perceived te 


facilitate or: support . change and those which were nance by peemran 
participants to inhjbit change processés.. 5&4 . 
The process. of change may. ‘be ‘classified Ants the following five 


phases: ° avarenees ; feasibility~ testing’ and adaptation, adoption; 


implementation, and, institutionalizaticH, ‘Awareness’ describes the : 


o 


‘ discovery steps in n becoming aware of a change alternative in ‘relation 


a. | 
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to a recognized need. Feasibility testing and adaptation is the 
process of weighing the merits of: the proposed change as a solution 
to the identified problem, and making adjustments in it so as to 
maximize its ententsade Sor problem ‘resolution. Adoption includes 
the decision process, wherein: a formal commitment is made within | 
the institution to change. and the planning for the change to take 
: wince The implementation phase octurs as the organization attempts 
to alter its previous pattern of functioning to accommodate the 
“change. It is anticipated that further, but minar., change 
adaptation: will take place during implementation. | At some peane in 


s 


- time, if or when the organization accepts the. enange as integrated 
into the normal routine of functioning, the- change ‘beeonde ; 
institutionalized. Minor alterations of the change may continue to 
be incorporated, but the basic structure and function of the change 
remains. | : 

The evaluation category of functioning overlaps with the change 
phase of awareness, jutie the remaining phases may be viewed as. 
levels ‘of utilization. These levels of utilization will, presumably, 
result in dizceximbts organizational effects, as would be evidenced in 
“evaluations of the change process. . 

The main focus of the UAG program was in the presentation of new » 
technologies of inowiedve. Knowledge as technique and thacest may be 
seen as useful or non-useful, legitimate or not legitimate, or 
feasible or infeasible by the group to’ which the technology is 
presented. While the view of utility, legitimacy, and feasibility 


_ May itself change in time, institutional change resulting from the 


application of these technologies ‘likely will be enhanced.when the 
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technologies are viewed positively within the culture. It should 
be noted, too, in the study of administrative technology and 
change that knowledge of change processes and strategies is itself 


an administrative technology to be applied. © . 


The Interviews f a 2 


: 2 
A set of interviews with ssiecwa UAG ediendstratnns and zaqulty 


members was chosen as the best ‘method of gathering initial data 
needed to assess transfers and application of administrative technol- 
ogies. Each SHEETVIEN » to be of ADPEOAAMABE LY thirty HnUReS was 
structured to insure discussion of the. following points: 
1. ‘Identification a: the most important changes in the 
application of administrative technology at UAG 


noted by the interviewee over the past five years, 


2. Perceived level of impact of change on UAG, ‘ (awareness, 
utilization, . effectiveness) ; 


3% Facilitators of change at UAG; 
4. Inhibitors of change at UAG; 


5S. Suggestions as to how desirable changes might 
better be achieved; i . he 


Ge Specific examples ‘Of ways ‘in which the ‘UH/UAG Program 
has affected the change process. 


Two points emphasized at the Preaeny of each interview were 
(1) that the primary purpose was to, study ‘the change process, not to x 
evaluate the UH program, per se, and (2) that focus was to be on: 
problens or cases on which thé, individual. could speak with SuEnOnLLy 


(by providing specific. evidence or examples, etC.Je . * . Ys ay a 


Interviews were “scheduled on the UAG campus. (Guadalajara) aa: ’ 


« 


_were conducted over a three- day period in February y 1979. Pourteen gt 


“UAG administrators (including the Rector,’ all deans, ies number 
8 av) a - . ~ ‘ en PS 


af 
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ce 


of directors and department chairpersons) were interviewed for 
periods of thirty to sixty minutes each. Most, bug. not all, had 
attended one (or more sourses in the UH/UAG PECRPAM 4 .ane several 

were graduates. of this program. Additional information was collected 
from UH Faculty in the form of anecdotal comments pertaining to 


problems encountered in. the transfer of technology in the instructional 


| program. o ‘ 


Changes at UAG 


The definitions of technology. discussed earlier point out that : 
the term includes not only mateéridl or physical components but .also 


intellectual, organizational, and social components. Task-related 


‘knowledge, decision-guiding principles, and organizational “behavior 


theeries all represent technology. Interview Tesponses of UAG 
nareieipants which cited the impact of changes in administrative 
technology were categorized by area of administration: Structure 
and Organization, Personnel Resources, Pinsneiatrana: physioad < 
Resources Planning and Management, and Research. “(A fifth area, 


: ieee » ; " s . .- 
Instruction, was also noted, because of its importance in the 
¢ vu 


, responses of interviewees. ) - In each area, summaries of responses 


follow Spuck and Bozeman's evaluation model. ‘Because’ an assessment of 


functioning (knowledge. transfer), ‘took place in the oe of course 


_ 


examinations, no explicit attempt to' reassess hehe level was made 


during thesé interviews. Evidence of utilization and effect is more 
* 


directly observable and detectable. than functioning ; at this. point 


in: time; consequently these evaluative levels were > emphasized in the: 


case “study. Changee were also examined relative’ to “the five phases of... 


“awareness, “feasibility testing and adaptation, ‘adoption, implemen- fe 7" 


é - 
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‘tation, And institutionalization. re 
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In the area of Administrative Structure and Organization, UAG 
administrators observed that the University had changed structurally 
‘* to decentralize several spares of academic administration by } 
| “splitting into ‘three major academic units and delegating more 

administrative functions to lower-level administrators (e.g. 
department chairpersons,: directors) . At the same time, 
centralization of some other functions had occurred, and it was 
reported to have provided better planning, control and utilization ° 
| of resources; examples of centralization include purchasing, 
personnel office activities, and coordination of class schedules. 
The institution also had become more, complex through the adding of. 
new service functions for the COMPRALEY 5 expanding of the gowtpraduate’ 
education office, initiating a staff development program for the 
improvement of teaching, creating of a large continuing education 
_ Program, providing greatly-increased Student services, adadue 
administrative positions to cope with institutional growth, and 
. participating in national-level projects involving training and 
large-scale industrial planning. Evidence pertaining to the effects 
of these new services and programs was not obtained. All the exanples 
cited. had proceeded through the phase of awareness and now were in 
‘one ‘of ‘thé ‘latter phases of feasibility eres and adaptation, 
SCOPE LON, implementation, or institutionalization. While awareness 
in some cases existed before the present UH-UAG Program, ‘any. such 
~ innovations were: refined and adapted as part of ‘this program. 
The administrative area, of Personnel “Resources Saw changes che 
eireehing faculty, administration and staff, as well ‘as the oe 
ia attitudinal climate of UAG. Improved utilization of humart resources ™ 


s 


resulted from better faculty recruitment and work-scheduling or 


‘ ¢ a , 
a . . bags 4 er . 7 + 
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assignment, rt comprehensive faculty evaluation procedure had been 
implemented, and a comprehensive staf£-development program 
established (including the UH/UAG Program). Staff development 

my eek ere pesnyed in better-qualified administrators, with the 
percentage of those having received spepialized administrative 
training having increased (by one estimate) from less than ten 

per cent to over eighty eat cent. Evaluation of administrators had 
become more intensive and now inclined Antowmabiod from faculty. 


4 


Better trained support staff (computer personnel, secretaries, -etc.) 


had become available from University-sponsored courses, and efficiency 


had been improved through orientation procedures and‘ the efforts of 
an expanded Personnel Office. The above examples have been 


implemented to some extent but, in addition, numerous remarks ° 


‘pertaining to the effects of these changes. ‘indicated. a generat. 


‘awareness of satisfaction with the human relations "climate": 


"more sharing in decision making with more faculty and administrators 
& ; o . : 


involved in discussions"; "individual responsibilities now ate much 


clearer because of better organization"; "Better faculty- administration, 


y ‘ 


. relationship, with more communication"; and "better ‘personnel procedure ; 


(administration of working pours, less nanitiv® action, more ; 


assistance) icaaia better “human relations. u 


6 


“UAG eininispeaters = “noted that in the field of Financial and 


‘- 


Physical Resources ‘Planning and. Managenent a major change came 


through increased reliance on computerized management information 


systems. . The computer system itself is relatively new, housed in-a. 


facility designed and built to coitain it. The staff has recently. 


been greatly increased and utilization has increased dramatically - 


« bs s . ie 4 
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because of newly trained administrators who not only requested 
service but were capable of assisting in program or system 
development. Sophisticated planning processes are not new at 

UAG, but MIS has improved them. Hudvetiag. orucesses have incor- 
porated more and better. information (e.g., cost-benefit analyses). 
An academic master tan was developed to accompany a facilities 


* 
Master plan. Clearly articulated performance based goals were 


established for schools and departments.- 


Several UAG administrators commented on the increased use of 


_Tesearch in solving administrative problems. A central research 


department was established; respondents ‘believed that quality of 


. 


ae facets bi the University. Most frequently mentioned was 


research on ‘institutional: problems was improved, and that top 


° 1 


administrators had learned to make better use of research. A 
new auditing office was established to review administrative 
efficiency (among other checks), Since other comments indicated 


that the older institutional research office ‘had not changed as 


a" as necessary. to provide nemied data for decision making, changes 


in this area should probably be piaced in one of earlier. phases of 
awareness or feasibility testing and adaptation. In addition to 
institutional research, investigations are also ‘taking ‘place in 
acidente wrens and for instructional improvement. Many of these 
studies are doctoral research projects undertaken by, URSUAG students. 
Instructional methodology and technology at UAG had clearly * 
PaaS in many departments. Program objectives were better 
articulated, course planning was more thorough, “and instructional * 


technology ‘was” widely available and heavily used: 


“In surimary , UAG administrators Téported observable changes ify . 


; share its knowledge and a further indication that they feel that 


a4 


_the UH/UAG Program has been successful. is shown in. the recent 


and UAG. 
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spalication of the computer in administration, teaching, and 
research; next came the changed instructional methodologies and 
technologies and: the impact of large development programs under - 
taken for both faculty and administrators. The seeds for some of 
the changes ‘were sown ten or fifteen (or more) years ago; others 
are of recent origin. Their effectiveness might be inferred not 
only from the general success of UAG, but also from the growing | 


recognition throughout the Americas (and especially Latin America) 


that UAG is becoming a model institution ih Mexico. A desire to 


by/ 


agreement with the Catholic University of Petropolis, Brazil, 


which UAG will work with staffs of several Brazilian univyersi 


Gack tenors and Inhibitors ‘of. Change 


Facilitators and inhibitors identified by UAG r Spondents ; were. 


of two types: one .set-which described conditions At UAG and were | | 


felt to ——— change there, and another set whi hat were believed to, 


a» 


influence "the effects of the University. of Houston Proptat specifically. 


Both sets are summarized in terms of the conctusions drawn by ‘Dunn 


and Swierczek (1977) and the’ strategies of Chin and Benne (1976). 


- 


Dunn cand Swierczek (1977) found evidence. to support three of , 


# a 


eleven hypotheses studied; these three all. suggest humanistic ee 
approaches involving significant and. extensive participation by ; 
members gf- the recipient cepanizas tpn: and high’ ‘levéls of collaboration 


meh 


between change agents and those: affected ‘by ‘the change. The: 


- facilitating factors most frequently mentioneg ‘by UAG’ adninistrators oe 
2 
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foriwae cluster which described the leadership and support of 

‘the Rector and most other senior administrators. Specific comments 
noted an ability in these padisiduats to identify problems and 
needs, to make decisions, to support recommended changes to be 
persuasive or directive as needed, to provide accessibility to 

staff and good internal communications; in addition, an anpreciation 
for educational research by top administration was noted. A second 


group of favorable comments pointed out that the total staff is 


generally young, highly motivated, and intelligent witha great deal aie 
of idealism; most are at UAG because they like it, providing high : } 
institutional loyalty; and a climate of willingness to experiment. 
has, developed ("there is a critical mass of faculty and a \ : 
administrators at UAG who accept innova ion as a -way of. iad , ° \ 
On the éther hand, it was pointed out that many older (and nore.“ soe 
senior) professors are resistant to change, that some administrators he 
are weak in human relations skills, and that comnitinication occasionally 
breaks down’ between levels of administration. A lack of adequate 
money , equipment, and technical support personnel has hindered 
application beyond the awareness phase in some areas. A lack of - ‘ 
experience or sophisticated knowledge by some senior administrators: 
* foe cause, “unwillingness to approve certain recommended projects, 
Facilitating factors, Peery more directly to the UH/UAG Program 


e, Cs 


| fell into several groups. The climate formed by the Rector’ Ss personal 
interest, high hot ivation and. persistence of students, and the 
«reinforcement fron colleagues also experimenting with change was seen - 
as contributing to the. successful transfer: of knowledge and the 
_application of this knowledge to local problems.- An ad¥itional group 
2. of factors included: the observation of successful models or examples 


ee during the residency period in in Hau eOR)- and the inter- . 


’ 
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change with't@presentatives of various institutions to get 
different viewpoints. The UH/UAG ee seen as having 
emphasized involvement of UAG "students" in the planning of 
‘changes, and many exchange professors exhibited a willingness 

to learn with the UAG staff, providing an opportunity for mutual 
sharing of both isiearna ied and benefits, Internships for 
-individual students permitted time and “oppor tandey to learn under 
supervision and to develop aud test new ideas. Finally, as the 
‘program evolved, both UH faculty and UAG "students" became better 
able to adapt principles to the local circumstances of UAG and 


t 


Mexico. 2 eee F m 7 
_ The UH/UAG Program was initially hampered by lack of eiear 
=: objectives specifically attuned to local needs. Jn the early rrree 
it was also. considered too flexible in some respexts, and some lack 
of continuity was evident. Eenpiage was a problem throughout; 
most students” (all doctoral students) ead. English adequately Well: 
but most. experienced difficulty, at least initially, in oral 
English communication. Since ‘few UH professors could eceuve an 
Spanish; lectures were presented in English with wn interpreter” on , 
hand to translate. A smaller quantity of information | was thus 9 
transferred | in many cases, and possibilities for misunderstanding 
increased. oer ae , ‘. “ . . 
Some feeling’ was expressed that UAG staff nenbers who hae not 
participated in ‘the program felt somewhat threatened by erscienes: of 
the program, who “might benefit either because of favoritism ‘ot ‘of 


‘superior training or-of both. 9 


a 
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Changes Suggested by Interviewees . 7 
. UAG administrators were asked in the interviews to give 
suggestions which they believed would make, (or would have made) 
for easier or more effective transfer of administrative tech-_ 
nologies growing out of the UH/UAG Program. These suggestions 
were grouped into five SERS» both to show their relationships to 
change theory and to make easier their use by a change agent. The 
topcal sets are collaborative planning, acculturation/ communi - 
cation, program content and procedures, resources, and general 
_ conditions for change. : 

The first set of suggestions emphasized the need for early 
planning ‘in which needs are identified, solutions defined, and 
program structures developed which are specific to the institution 
ais assisted. There should be equal involvement, and commitment, 
of participating institutions; all levels of the recipient ae 
institution should: be inyolved in ‘planning, tnvlenentine: a 
participating: in, and assessing tne program. . One comment suggested 
that "people should feel change is their own idea." The’ suggestions 
_ all appear to be:consistent with Dunn and Swierczek's (1977) first 7 ” 
ss niga regarding collaboration. | 

2 The todd to: acculturate’ all {ndividuals who will la a different 
* culture as minority representatives was seen as essential; this 
applies both to professors visiting the recipient unstitution and 
to. students doing resident work at the change agent institution. . 
: Full ‘linguistic: competence of all parties was considered desirable * 
but. probably not fully attainable;. in its aDIENEEs early prové'sion: 
-Of large. quantities of translated materials would help bridge ‘the ~* 
communications gap. ‘gts drop canned informal contacts. for cultural 


_ interchange and absorption were sla lee it“ was also felt that — °. te 
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. such opportunities would assist in evaluation of pregram results 
through observatién in out-of- crags contexts. . The ‘suggestions in 
this group. support a key point in the normative- -re educative 7 ’ 


strategy ‘proposed by Chin and Benne (1976). _ 
a 
In. -the suggestions ‘about program content Bnd procedures, i 


‘ 
‘ 


appreciation was expressed for the existing format of” coursé-based 
‘knowledge transfer, ‘but a strong plea emerged for ‘additional | : 
‘ direct personal experience. Suggestions included more internships, 
‘demonstrations and observations involving model campuses or programs, 
more exchange of staff, and. opportunity to observe ‘senior 
administrators and governing councils at the cnane ‘aflent 
institution, Full: assessment of the program ae thought to be 
essential, -with a provision for continuous feedback, good or bad, 
formal or informal. These: suggestions are interpreted as further 
support for the BECOOEE, of the hormative- re educative ‘Strategies 
over empirical- “rational “strategies as PEORvESS by Chin and Benne 
(1978). eee ee ae 

The importance~ “of ‘ndeqtiate résources | was ‘emphasized in the - 


fourth set of suggestions. ie Shanges, ave to grow. from knowledge, .. 


_Tesources Rust ‘be _Provided in’ the form. of money y. equipment , and — 


’ 
pedantic nap Ng 


technical “support personnel. ‘ All human resources should be dovetoyedi. ; 
more researchers should be prepared. : ne: Be a ies Gees 4 
i | The fifth set” of suggestions genet 11y’ expressed views of: - bee 


conditions thought to be necessary for change to’ succeed. The ae ae 
Suggestions noted the necessity for. institutional flexibility: to. a8 
meet new or changing needs but also recognized. ‘that resistancé” must 

be dealt with; if not through persuasion, then by occasional use of. ; 
direct authority or by moving or working around a‘resistant individual. wou 
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Where governmental constraints, are encountered, selective pressures 

on appropriate agencits may be. needed to remove or modify the é 
constraints. Oné. suggestion reminded that before effective change . 
can occur, a "critical mass" of human and material resource’s must 
be present. _. Several suggestions for models for diffusion strategy = 
described international conferences in which UAG (and UH) haye 
participated in which common problems are identified, ideas and . 
experiences shared, and future’ strategies planned. Those suggestions 


appear to reinforce normative-re-educative strategy. 
. A . ‘ . * * 


\ 


Conclusions 


In the case analysis reported here, considerable avideriee was 

’ found supporting the successful transfer of administrative technology. 
Course examinations a acaba that a level of functioning (potential 
for action) had been ‘attained, and further investigation identified 
a-number of examples of utilization. The few mate’ effects which 
‘could be assessed at this time were, for the most part, positive. 
Perhaps the best indicator of Program success, on a general level, 
was the UAG decision to vaniiente the program with ithe Catholic 

| University. of Petropolis” ‘in Brazil. = ae = _ mses 
| The UH/UAG Program in its original design primarily emphasized an 
empirical- -rational approach uy specifying courses and degree Proeeens. 
“Chin -and Benne: (1976) suggested that this ‘strategy “might not. 
appropriately recognize. the problems of introducing new. technology 
into a different culture, and identified.a sdcond strategy of., 
normative- -re-educative. A few proplens were manifest as a peste ‘of 
UH faculty not. having. a full initial. aundérstanding of the' cultural - 
and educational context of Guadalajara and Mexico, and, of course, 

as a result of not fuarite proficiency in the Spanish language. 
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"examples appear ‘to be consistent with the first of three hypotheses 
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Attempts to take greater account of culture. likely. would have 
resulted in a more effective program. Increased cultural awareness 
could have been achieved through the use of printed materials 


(e. Bes a self- “study course); and inservice program at UH, provided 


aby: resident UAG students; or ehrepen a program at UAG. It would 


be expected: that this: ava reness. would provide a basis for 
instructional program adaptation. An attempt was made to assist UH ‘ 
faculty ‘in Spanish language skill development. , (About ten BACUECY 5 
participated in this effort. This course was held. at UH and taught 
by UAG students.) Additional efforts of this type might have been 
attempted; -for.example, an individual ‘tutorial in Soaiieh could 
have been didi ase for one hour a day while UH faculty were teaching 
in Guadalajara. Still, experience in the UH/UAG Program shows that 
language difficulties were not ‘insurmountable ; and, that although 
culturai mismatches did occur: at -the program's beginning, both UH 
and UAG participants became adept at adapting administrative 
principles to political and: social realities of Mexican higher 
education. ‘Emphasis, on course and degree requirements has remained 


dominant throughout the program, but sa ai of pee yean spin-offs 


mr ree establishing. a_new continuing. education progran, purchasing ann 


ae hew computer. equipment) show how ney normative- -re- -educative projects 


have grown out of the: origina. program. 
. “As noted earlier, fatilitators and inhibitors: fell into two — 
/ 
sets: one believed ‘to affect the change process at UAG (regardless _ 


of . the source of change) ,- and, another which appeared to affect changes 


emanating directly from the: UH/UAG Program. In both’ cases, the. cited. 


observed’ by Dunn and Sewierczek. (1977) : collaborative. modes OF 3, 


a ton teen* “ 
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intervention, with goals set mutually, are effective. The presence 


of collaboration ‘was seen as facilitative: several inhibitors 


appeared where a lack of adequate eoTiaporstion occurred, 

The secend of the three hypotheses supported by Dunn and | 
Swierczek compared participative with non- participative intervention,™ 
focusing on increased involvement of organizational members, so as 


~ 


to release their full human potential. The present study was not ’ 


x, 


designed. to test this hypothesis (i.e., non- participative elements” 


were not deliberately included). “Nevertheless, it was observed 


that high levels of participation were. achieved. and changes did 


follow; the professional threat perceived. by some non- participants. 

may, lend further inidtvect support. é 
The third hypothesis for which Dunn-and Swierczek found support : 

was that: change efesvts. enpiaviny gVaiidariives strategies involving 


high levels of partic#pation will be more inital than those 


“which involve low levels of participation. "Although techniques 


“OF SErategses such as “Organizational Development (for. example) 


‘ 


were included. in course. content, the strategies were not governing. * - 


me the progran itself. 


~The evidence in. this case. analysis, then: provided euppars ‘for. 


the hypotheses presented by Dunn..and., Swierczek (1977) concerning 


‘Gollaboration ‘and. participation change models.” Some. support - -also.~) 
“was obtained, -however, for hypotheses which were not supported by 


he Dunn -and Swierczek,: such as "change efforts in. which the task 


ene tennant: is long- -term unstable west, be: moré successful than change ‘ 
efforts carried out in other types of environnents (P. 143). " Case. 
study analysis is inherently more explopatary or hypothesis it 
generative than confirmatory and such is the situation here.. Further 


examination of change theory and technological transfer is'certainly 


* #23 


warranted in cross cultural, as well as in differing cultural 
contexts. Such investigation will provide theory which is 
applicable to these settings, illuminate fundamental assumptions. 
which are culturally specific, and result'in a body of theory which’ 
is more general (less culturally embodied or more culturally 


reflective) and therefore is more useful. 


~- 
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